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‘CLEVERNESS?* 





667 \LEVERNESS”’—if the interpreta- 

tion of a section of the American 
press is accepted—rather than complete 
sincerity of purpose has characterized the 
negotiations which are proceeding between 
the United States and France for a treaty 
to renounce war. Cleverness, in the first 
instance, on the part of M. Briand in sug- 
gesting a Franco-American treaty to out- 
law war between the two nations. Clever- 
ness on the part of Mr. Kellogg in detect- 
ing the trap: That such a treaty would 
offer France a free hand to engage in 
European military adventures without 
fear of American molestation. Clever- 
ness again on the part of Mr. Kellogg in 
suggesting a multilateral pact renouncing 
all war and open to all nations. And fin- 
ally transparent, if not wicked, cleverness 
on the part of M. Briand in accepting the 
renunciation of “aggressive” war in ac- 
cordance with the system of the League 
of Nations. 


Perhaps this interpretation is absurd. 
What then are the proposals which have 
been advanced since last spring? 


The original French proposal, sub- 
mitted in June, suggested a treaty be- 
tween France and the United States pro- 
viding for “the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy.” Wash- 
ington acknowledged receipt of the pro- 
posal but withheld any comment. Follow- 
ing widespread public interest in the pro- 
posal, reflected in the publication of 
several draft treaties of arbitration by 
American organizations and the introduc- 
tion of resolutions in Congress, the State 
Department let it be known that negotia- 
tions for a new arbitration treaty, to re- 
place the existing Root treaty, were in 


progress with France and other nations. 
The provisions of the new draft were not 
made public. Oral statements attributed 
to Mr. Kellogg, however, indicated that 
it would probably reserve from arbitra- 
tion such domestic questions as immigra- 
tion, questions involving a third power, 
and the Monroe Doctrine. 

On December 28, Secretary Kellogg 
formally replied to the French Govern- 
ment in a letter made public by the State 
Department a few days later. The note 
suggested that the two governments could 
contribute more fully to the peace of the 
world by uniting their efforts to obtain 
the adhesion of all the principal countries 
of the world to a declaration renouncing 
war as an instrument of policy. This 
multi-partite treaty was suggested, not as 
a substitute for the Root treaties, but as 
an alternative to the Briand proposal. A 
draft arbitration treaty was also trans- 
mitted with the note. 


The first reaction of the French press 
was critical. France, it was pointed out, 
was committed to her obligations under 
the League Covenant. She had shaped her 
foreign policy in accordance with the 
peace machinery of the League and could 
not be expected to make any new commit- 
ments conflicting with the League system. 


Within forty-eight hours, however, the 
majority of the Paris press dropped its 
criticism and supported the principles of 
the Kellogg proposal. The apparent rea- 
son for this change was disclosed with 
the publication of the French Govern- 
ment’s reply, which accepted the Ameri- 
can proposal but suggested the renuncia- 
tion of “aggressive” war. The note read 
in part as follows: 
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“I am authorized to inform you that the 
government of the Republic is disposed to join 
with the government of the United States in 
proposing for agreement by all nations a 
treaty to be signed at the present time by 
France and the United States and under the 
terms of which the high contracting parties 
shall renounce all war of aggression and shall 
declare that for the settlement of all differ- 
ences of whatever nature which may arise 
between them they will employ all pacific 
means.” 


The execution of this proposal, it was 
pointed out by the French press, would 
involve no weakening of the League sys- 
tem, but would in fact strengthen it. 

The State Department declined to com- 
ment publicly on the French reply. 
Through the press, however, officials in- 
dicated that the insertion of the word 
“aggressive” completely altered the orig- 
inal meaning of Mr. Kellogg’s proposal, 
and clearly implied that the amendment 
was unacceptable. The New York Herald- 
Tribune of January 8 stated: 

“The real meaning of the Briand note was 
considered here today as approaching the end 
of a futile series of negotiations. No nation 
has ever admitted being the aggressor in war- 
fare since the Middle Ages, and the distinc- 
tion ‘renunciation of aggressive warfare’ is 
believed here to be too intricate for either this 
government or any other to define.” 

The tone of other dispatches from 
Washington correspondents in close touch 
with the State Department implied that 
the latest French proposal eliminated the 
vital part of the Kellogg treaty and left 
it meaningless. 

Further objections were seen in the 
suggestion that the treaty be signed forth- 
with by France and the United States. 
Such an arrangement, it was explained, 
would be tantamount to a treaty of alli- 
ance and contrary to the traditional policy 
of the United States. 

The exchanges raise several pertinent 
points: 

Does the State Department really pro- 
pose to renounce all war as an instrument 
of national policy? Would the United 
States, for example, renounce its right to 
uphold the Monroe Doctrine by force, if 
necessary? Would it discuss the matter 
of immigration with a foreign power? 

What is the meaning of the phrase “an 
instrument of national policy’? 

Would the United States expect to re- 
gain freedom of action in case of a viola- 
tion of the treaty by another party? 

How many states would be required to 
adhere to the proposed treaty before it 
would go into effect? 

Can Secretary Kellogg’s proposal be so 
framed as to permit acceptance by League 
members? 

If the United States is really sincere 
in its desire to advance the cause of peace 
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and to renounce war as a method of 
settling disputes, the discussions with 
France have raised no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the framing of a declaration 
applicable to all nations. Recognition of 
the existence of the League is admittedly 
essential, and recognition of the European 
system of arbitration agreements. Ac- 
ceptance of the commitments and respon- 
sibilities of League members is not neces- 
sarily involved. As a party to a general 
treaty providing for the renunciation of 
war the United States would obviously 
expect to regain its freedom of action in 
the event that another party violated the 
terms of the agreement. Likewise states 
which are members of the League would 
regain their freedom of action. If those 
states chose to employ the machinery of 
the League against the state which had 
— the treaty, they would be free to 
O so. 

The difference between a treaty re- 
nouncing “aggressive” war, employing 
the definition that a state which refuses 
to resort to peaceful settlement in viola- 
tion of its pledge is the aggressor, and 
a treaty which permits freedom of action 
in the event of a violation, is not apparent 
to the naked eye. 

Too much “cleverness”? Perhaps; cer- 
tainly too little recognition by each gov- 
ernment of the sincerity of the other have 
marked the negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Paris. W. T. S. 








The Tariff: An Interpretation of a Bewildering 
Problem, by George Crompton. Macmillan, 
New York, 1927. 

In this book the writer attempts to explain 
why, despite the objection of most economists, 
nearly all countries today have protective tariffs. 
He nevertheless believes that universal free 
trade is the ultimate goal toward which all 
nations should tend. 


Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. Doubleday, Page, New York, 
1927. 

The first two volumes of the authorized biog- 
raphy, containing an account of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s youth and academic career, the background 
upon which his public life rested. 


Current International Cooperation, by Manley 
O. Hudson. Calcutta University Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1927. 

Four lectures which outline succinctly and in 
an interesting fashion, (1) the growth of inter- 
national cooperation before the war; (2) the 
réle of the League of Nations in world society; 
(3) the réle of international events in world 
society; (4) the current development of inter- 
national law. 


International Civics: the Community of Nations, 
by Pitman B. Potter and Roscoe L. West. 
Macmillan, New York, 1927. 

An elementary textbook for the study of inter- 
national relations which does not avoid the 
dangers of oversimplification, but should be use- 
ful if judiciously used. 
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